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them than Buchanan was likely to be. Of greater significance was the
disappointment of the more radical southern delegates. They had
lost both Pierce and Quitman and had to accept a Douglas platform.
Buchanan was decidedly not their candidate, and they took him grudg-
ingly. They wanted no cautious compromiser, even if he were known to
have southern sympathies. The possibility of Republican victory and
the certainty that their Whig-American opponents would charge them
with disloyalty to the South prescribed, they thought, a more belligerent
ticket to impress constituents, nervous over the future.6
Within a fortnight the new Republican party convened at Philadel-
phia and nominated John C. Fremont, "the Pathfinder." Their platform
was strong for free soil and demanded a Pacific railroad and federal
appropriations for internal improvements. The American party (which
was anti-Catholic and antiforeign) split, and the northern branch, which
had seceded from the party convention when southerners won control
of it, accepted Fremont. This marshaled behind him most of the op-
ponents of the Democrats in the free states. The southern branch of
the American party nominated Millard Fillmore of New York, who
was endorsed also by a poorly attended Whig convention; this ticket
was to be formidable only in the South. Thus the lines were formed.